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advanced in. scientific interests, and often
two or three parties from one country;
and in the case of the more accessible
eclipses these more or less official expedi-
tions are followed by many amateur as-
tronomers. The track of the moon's
shadow is dotted in advance with tempo-
rary observatories, occupied by eagerly
expectant students.

One of the most important points to be
determined during a total eclipse of the
sun is the precise moment of each of
the four contacts. These contacts are:
first, when the moon first encroaches on
the sun's disc; second, when the last
rays of the white light of the photosphere
are cut off, and the moon stands out like
a round black ball against the corona;
third, when the first gleam of the white
light of the sun reappears; and fourth,

discs arc erected on poles to cut off the
brilliant light of the inner corona, so that
observers in fixed positions behind them
may be sensitive to its lenuuus outer
structures. Photographs of various lengths
of exposure are taken of the corona, and its
spectrum is recorded by means of the {>ris-
matic camera, in which separate images
of the corona are formed, corresponding
to each of its constituent elements.

The period of total eclipse is also
utilized in searching for possible planets
near the sun and within the orbit of Mer-
cury. This search, formerly made by oc-
ular observations with the telescope, is
now made more rapidly and completely by
means of photography, and the power and
efficiency of these methods, thus far ap-
plied without results, make the existence
of any such planet extremely improbable.
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when the moon passes completely off the
sun's disc. These times of contact are
observed both by the eye with the aid of a
telescope, and by means of photography.

The chromosphere and prominences can
now be studied, as we have seen, by
means of the spectroscope at all times, so
that they no longer take up quite so much
attention during the brief and valuable
moments of eclipse. Observations of the
corona, on the other hand, are restricted
to the period of totality. Notwithstand-
ing the great advance of photography,
ocular impressions of the corona are still
indispensable. The observer is blind-
folded for ten minutes before the moment
of total eclipse, so that his eyes may be
in the best condition to perceive the deli-
cate, far-reaching streamers and filaments
of light. For the same purpose opaque

The bolometer, an instrument of ex-
quisite delicacy in the measurement of heat
radiation, is used to determine the heat-
ing effect of the radiation of the corona,
with a view to discovering whether the
light of the corona is due to reflection of
the sun's rays by particles of dust, or to
the luminosity of these particles them-
selves, due to their incandescence from
the heat of the sun. For this purpose the
heat-rays are spread out, as in the spec-
troscope, to form what is known as an
energy spectrum, and the energy spectrum
of the corona is compared with that of the
sun itself. If the coronal light is reflected
light, the energy spectrum of the corona
will be similar to that of the sun, but if it
is due to the incandescence of dust parti-
cles, the coronal energy spectrum should
differ from that of the sun. Bolometric